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I send for the Monument the following beautiful and highly poetical 
ptanzas; they were written on a blank leaf of a volume of Byron’s poems; 
and addressed to the owner of the book, by the author. 

Yours,&e. = 3. 


H. C. 


STANZAS, 


BY JAMES AIKIN. 
Original. 


Had I the powér to Byron given, 
Each fibre of the heart to move, 

Then would I raise thy thoughts to heaven— 
The heaven of purity and love. 


But ob! that harp whose thrilling lay, 
Could waken earth frum pole to pole, 

Its wild bewildering notes did play, 
And lured to sin the ravished soul! 


Bard of the great archangel mind, 
With laurels clustering on thy brow, 

Where shall we now thy equal find? 
Who shall enchant the nations now? 


Oh that thy mantle—purged with fire— 
Might round my shoulders now be thrown, 
Then would I seize the mighty lyre, 
And wake to truth its loftiest tone. 





FREDERICK VON HEILBERG. 


BY LE ROY. 


Original. 





recesses. of his own chamber, there to meditate on the past 
and plot for the future. Would he reform? it seemed to him 
now too late. Despair urged him to yet higher daring, while 
before, he but indulged a natural inclination to vice. On the 
night that Heilberg and Arnheim left their companions at the 
card table, they separated from each other with unwonted 
coolness, and with a reserve on the part of the former, which 
sent a thril! of horror through the breast of Arnheim. He 
watched his departure with fear, for he knew the soul that 
tenanted the bosom of his friend—friend he can no longer 
call him:—he is leagued with a mightier power, and the con- 
tract is soon to be sealed. 

Behold him now—'tis past the hour of midnight, and he 
sits beside a flickering light, watching a few expiring embers, 
and with fixedness of purpose depicted on his countenance, 
waiting an unearthly call. Hatred and malice fire his soul; 
scorn sits upon his lip; dark thoughts flash from his eye, and 


the courage of despair nerves him for the encounter. 


* * * * * * * - * 


Tis done! Though his is net the chamber of the student, 
the lore of ages is suddenly his. His features are relaxed. 
An insinuating smile plays over them, and cunning is in his 
eye. A fiendish, half-suppressed, half-exulting laugh broke 
forth, as he exclaimed, “yes, I am thy victim—thy slave—thou, 
my liege lord; armed by thy terrors, filled with thy deceit, I do 
thy bidding.” He is lost in reflection, and his countenance 
betrays the workings of an agonized spirit, and conscience for a 


“Frank,” said the most desperate of a set of' card players, moment resumes its sWay. At length in more subdued tones 
drawing aside his companion on the conclusion of a game, at || he gives utterance to his feelings; “what have I done? I have 


which his last had been hazarded and lost—“What think you bartered the glories of heaven for the abode of the damned, |j 


flushed with anger, while a sardonic grin lit up his features. 
A deep silence ensued, which was broken at length by one of 
large frame, and stern, contracted brow, revenge flashing from 
his eye, “In the name of God, who and what art thou? By 
what devilish arts do you sport with us?” “Thou hast said.” 
replied Heilberg coolly, “ye are my victims, and I but mock 
you, fools that ye are; the devil knows his own.” As he spoke 
an involuntary shudder crept over the frames of the stoutest 

hearted,—the lights flickered and dimly burnt, as is about ex- 

piring. “Quail not so timidly, thou vaunting, swaggering 

fool!” said Heilberg with a fiendish laugh to his interrogator, 
“thou hast nerve and muscle, and thy dagger’s point is not 
blunted, or maybe it hath rusted in its sheath!” Banishing 
all fear, and in the height of passion, he made a desperate 

plunge at Heilberg exclaiming, “I brook not such taunts, and 

thine insolence shall not go unpunished!” He aimed a blow 

directly at the heart, but his poignard was shivered to atoms, 

and he fell prostrate at the feet of Heilberg. “Ha, it hath 

lost its temper, like thyself;—out upon ye!” continued he look- 
ing round upon his heart-stricken companions, as they re- 
treated from the encounter, “have ye no pity on this fallen 

wretch? See that his life is not out, and harbor in your 
breasts the secret of this night’s events or your coward souls 
shall be the penalty!” He then withdrew, leaving them won- 
dering and amazed. 

H. has thus far been known only as one of that unhappy and 
unfortunate class, whose life is almost one unceasing round of 
infamy and viée, who-ure blind to all the beauties of nature,— 
strangers to the charms that adorn, and the virtues that bless. 
But he is changed. His mind is engrosstd in new contem- 


of the devil?” 

“In troth, his wily arts are not easily bafiled, as you your- 
self can testify.” 

“You have nothing to boast on that score;—but what say 
you to a closer intimacy with his majesty?” 

“Heaven defend us! you know the old adage ‘familiarity 
breeds contempt,’ and you respect him little enough now.” 

“TYue, true,—I scorn, yet I will match him—his skill shall 
be transferred to me, and shamed and maddened, he shall re- 
sign his laurels. His most devoted, yea, all the Myrmidons 
of hell, shall blush for him, and hail me as their king!” 

This was said with a desperation startling even to Frank 
Arnheim—Frederick Von Heilberg’s course hitherto, had not 
been one of dissipation and debauchery, though he! was a har- 
dened villian, the fear of his companions, and their leader in | 
every desperate undertaking. His natural strength of mind | 
had given him that influence over them, which was almost 
unconsciously exercised and as unhesitatingly obeyed. He 
never “drowned his senses in forgetfulness” at the incbriating 


cup, well knowing that a mind burdencd with scercts such as || 


his, must ever be on its guard, for in enterprises of greater 
daring he had no accomplice. Two years residence at the 


University of Jena, was well calculated to foster his daring | ‘ 
| agency ruled their spirits, the presiding genius of the place. 


spirit, but the cultivation of his mind was not neglected. He 
loved the dark and mysterious, and delighted to ponder over | 
the mystical pages of transcendentalism. Having killed his 
antagonist in a ducl he was compelled to fly from Jena. 
Leaving the pursuit of knowledge, his active mind could not 
rest, and his downward carcer in vice had been as impetuous 
as might be expected from the ardor which characterised all | 
his movements. Cool and collected in every undertaking, all 
his plans were regularly systematised, and his projects were 


and my blood has sealed the contract! I am leagued with the 
prince of darkness, and my soul is forfeited! And for what? 
I have no vengeance to shower on my foes; I have no revenge 
unsatiated: why do I nurse such malice to my race? Why 
does hatred rankle in my bosom. But ’tis too late to repent, 
nor would I. The world shall fear me; all shun me, and I glory 
in the thought: but my sphere of action is too limited; yet I will 
on! I had the disposition and now I have the power. The world 
is before me, mankind aré my victims, ruin my delight, and 
hell my portion, would that it were my realm!” He started as 
he ceased and looked around his apartment. It was drear and 
gloomy. Without “silence and darkness, twin sisters” reign- 
ed. ‘The world reposed in slumber, and he bethought himself 
of rest. But a curse, like a withering blight, rested upon 
his soul, and sleep he could not. Fear for a time had com- 
plete mastery over him,—and there he sat, tortured by agoniz- 
ing commotions, nor daring to recline on his bed till morning 
came! 


plations, for he has great ends to attain, and almost unlimited 
means in his power. He is shunned as he desires by his for- 
mer associates, and in the solitude of his chamber, he com- 
munes with spirits of darkness, and cherishes the demon in 
his breast. The light of day is forever excluded from his re- 
cess,—he watches while others sleep, and the sun, enlighten- 
ing and vivifying the world around; sheds not its beams of 
peace and joy to light his path, for in dreams he visits in an- 
ticipation his spirit’s dread abode; nor when roused from his 
fitful slumbers, is he more at ease—dread and dismay are de- 
picted in his haggard looks, and corroding thoughts sup his 
very heart’s blood. He is urged by an irresistible impulse 
whither he would not, and thoughts that his mission is not 
complete, harrow up his soul. But ’tis only in solitude that 
his distraction is manifest. He entraps the unwary, and lures 
by his enticements the innocent. He mingles in the circle of 
gaicty, wearing the mask of hypocrisy; he whispers in the 
ear of the maiden, who drinks with delight the honeyed words 





so well matured and digested, that he seldom met with defeat, 
and never with discovery. He was fitted to he a leader in the 
bloodiest revolution of the most turbulent times, but his ambi- 
tion was not to figure in such a sphere; he had no desire to 

’ benefit his fellow men—no longings for their adiniration—he 
wished only to be feared. 


In accordance with his usual custom, he retired into the |! could endure it no longer. Some were pale with fear, others | 





It was the evening succeeding the night so eventful and | that fall from his lips; from that moment mark her ruin! tears 
so terrible to Heilberg that he met Arnheim at their usual - unavailing, and she lingers out a miserable existence, 
place of resort. Heilverg remained at first but a silent spec- |! while the author of her guilt exults at his success. The 
tator of the play. Me observed with secret satisfaction: the || peaceful citizen retires to rest, committing himself to the care 
ruin that was going on, for his powerful ally, without his || of his Maker. Hark! that death shriek! the assassin has done 
well his deed of darkness, and the strong arm of the lew is 
At length he seated himself at the gambling table, and bor- palsied. The maiden watches for her lover, but he lies a 
rowing a few thalers from a successful player, commenced bleeding corpse by the way side! * * * * . 
betting with ‘an indifference that surprised, but with a confi- Von Heilberg was seated at his table musing on the mys- 
dence that alarmed them. Fortune favored him; others saw || terjes of life. ‘Is this a dream,” thought he, “or is it reality? 
their piles of gold and silver diminishing, while his was as || ]¢ js a problem I oft have tried to solve—whence came the 
rapidly increasing; until at last he was in the possession of ail | spark that animates this frame? Men call it a soul, an emana-~ 
the treasures, which a short time before lay scattered around ||tion from that all-pervading spirit that rules the universe, 
the board. With a chuckle of delight he divided the tempt- || can goodness, controlling its own operations, produce evil? 
ing pile equally among them. It was coldly and scornfully || Yet is my soul blackened with crimeyand is it not a part of 
received. ‘T'wo or three retired unwilling to risk more where that divine whole? Can ruin overtake, and this part be des. 
the result seemed so certain; but the majority remained, cha- || troyed, while the whole suffers nothing? It cannot be, _ 
grined at his success, and fired with revenge. With unwont- ‘Ts the fire 

ed desperation large sums were staked, but without success. That burns within our bosoms,— 

Three several times their all was lost and returned, and they But the vibration of a living wire, 


The motion of frail flesh more feebly wrought” 





& Ae, 






Tari death will a ~ scene,— —there i is naught beyond the! | without success: for before he withdrew his hand, the falling 


grave. ‘drops told the sorrow of parting. Emily presented at that 
Suddenly a fiendish yell broke upon his ear. He shuddered ||moment a picture of sorrow; and, as her lover turned to the 
and his whole frame quaked with fear. A dark form stood || door, she had but strength and collectedness sufficient to say: 
before him but he dared not look upon it. He knew the sum-| “Farewell! When southern skies bend over thy head and 
mons, and fell prostrate to the floor. “Wretch, thine hour is | Southern breezes fan thy cheeks, remember me, and be assured 
come!” “Spare me, spare me!” he cried, “Is there no escape?” | I'll think of thee. Thou mayst gaze on other forms more 
“My ministers are ready, and thy soul is forfeited.” “Grant gracefully rounded than mine—thou mayst look on other eyes 
me a little time, and I will merit yet more thy fiercest tor-|| more expressive—and other brows more finely polished—but, 
tures.” “Ten years shall thou linger out a miserable exis-|) believe me, that thou wilt never find any heart that loves thee 
tence, and then prepare to meet thy fate! Remember the | | with a devotion so fervid and deep, as this, that now beats 
ad . ° . . ‘slow and heavy with grief. Dost thou ask for pledges of my 
I have seen a man who had numbered scarce thirty win- from Thou hast them. They are not in locks of hair, 
ters, yet his forehead was wrinkled, and his tottering and al- | encased with gold, nor in diamonds that glitter on the fingers. 
most palsied limbs seemed withered like a blasted reed. 1} They make a part of myself. See them, written in deep lines 
have seen him with trembling efforts raise his right hand to|/on my forehead, and traced by suspense and anxiety on my 
heaven and curse his God. 1 watched him when the shades once blooming countenance. Adieu! It may be for a short 
of evening began to close around—the day was dark, but the | season—it may be forever. Whatever the length of time— 
night so dark, that it seemed even the sun could not pierce it; ‘adieu! adieu!” 
“darkness that might be felt,”—and his whole frame quivered, || The scene closed. Could angels have looked upon it with- 
he seemed about to realize some dread anticipation, and his || out emotion? Could the hardest of mortals have seen it and 
eye sunk yet deeper in its socket, he feared to become a monu- || not felt? There was an exhibition of perfect love. No cold 
ment of the vengeance of that Being he had so lately scoffed, || calculations of self-interest belonged to it. It was first affec- 
and despair sat brooding o’er him. In the agony of his soul | tion—that pure and most etherial of all loves—a love, conse- 
he spake, and his utterance was like a voice from the tomb: || crated by a sanctity, and garlanded with a hope, that it never 


“If there is a God in heaven, I must meet him! The worm || attached to other feelings. 
that gnaws my heart’s core will never sleep! | Walking in his usual meditative mood away from the house, 


‘Rising like a fary Vice will shake |Charles tasted the first fruits of the bitterness of leaving 
Her smoky torch, and in my heart’s blood slake friends. His natural cast of melancholy—so befitting the ex- 
Its hell-lit fires.’ ‘ercise of the warmest affections—was increased. He saw 
My time draws near. Let it come, I’ll brave the worst, and || nothing, heard nothing—tut entirely abstracted, his whole 
e’en defy the fierce avenger.” He is on his knees in prayer; | jsoul was occupied with thoughts of his forsaken. Had his 
“Qh God, cave me! be cries. It is in vain;—his spirit is feelings then guided him, he would have abandoned his plan, 
‘ ., || Had his scheme been a scheme for wealth or happiness, he 
severed from earth, and has gone to receive the meed of its Spat irene 
rer een /would have given itup. But health was his object. “Health: 
If any thing be worthy of sacrifices,’ thought Charles, “this 
‘is. What were the wild crusadgs?—what are the present nu. 
merous expeditions, compared with this?” 
. <2 eee ee 
Years had fled. For the sixth time, since the departure of 
Charles Sumner, the faithful spring had paid the earth her 
visit. The woods were partially clothed in their young ver- 
dure—the flowers had opened their bosoms and welcomed the 
sun-light to their folds. The merry birds tuned anew the 
notes which winter had silenced, and the heart-gladdened hus- 
bandman walked forth upon the face of creation and hailed 
with true delight the first promises of plenty. The sky seem- 
ed as fair as if no thunder had ever rolled along its vault, or 
time and space—a power, that bounded by no waters and||no cloud ever spread its dun banner over it. The streams 
confined by no lands, can commune with its object, however || flowed as smoothly as if nothing had ever disturbed them. 
distant it may be. That power is fond recollection. It can|| Not a mark of winter’s footsteps remained. The earth looked 
penetrate heaven and traverse the wide earth.” almost as beautiful as it did when it came forth from the hands 
“Anxious, thou knowest I am, for thy recovery; but, never-|| of its Maker—teeming with life—covered with verdure and 
theless, I shall say, “farewell,” with the utmost reluctance. || possessed of glories sufficient to have caused cherubs to covet 
I have bidden adieu to a mother in the last throes of nature. || it for an abode. 
I have parted with as lovely a sister and as affectionate a|} Surrounded with so much loveliness, could any one be sor- 
brother, as the sun ever shone upon; but never have I felt as||rowful? Could any bosom beat but in harmony with the glad- 
I do at this moment. Could I divest myself of the apprehen-|| ness that pervaded universal nature? Yes—there was one— 
sion, that you will never return, the anguish of separation || who enjoyed not the happy return of the spring—for whom 
would be softened. It may be superstition—I hope it is—but||earth had no charming sights—the birds no music, and the 
I read in thy looks, thy tones, thy manners, the harbingers of|| woods no rich garniture. That one was Emily. 
death.” According to his promise, Charles had indeed returned. 
“Affection often finds causes of alarm, where none, in re-|| But what was his return to his betrothed? He’ had entirely 
ality, exist. It is too much interested to be a correct inter-||neglected her. Amid the society of the south, he had been 
preter of indications. Away with your uneasiness. I go to||too much caressed. Young and old had flattered him, until 
a land where health flows in the streams and breathes in the} he became another being. Of an ambitious spirit, Charles 
air, where the invalid regains his wonted vigor and disease || was easily led away. His life was altered. Distinction was 
flies to a more congenial’clime. Why, then, be distressed?—|| his only thought—glory his god, He had talents, but they 
Dry thy tears and hush thy laments, my !oved one, for I shall|| were overrated. He was handsome, intelligent and wealthy— 
soon return. [I will shortly come again.” all strong recommendations—all passports to respect and sta- 
“Come again!’ Thou speakest surely of thy spirit’s vi-|| tion, and hence he was almost idolized. It is not wonderful 
sits when, dismantled of its cumbrous clay; it shall leave the|| that he forgot Emily. Others sought him—others laid snares 
communings of Heaven, and hover unseen and unheard around || for him and were successful in entangling him. 
the hallowed scene of its former existence.” When Emily first discovered the sad change, she was much 
“What folly—what weakness, Emily, thus to talk. Have|| affected. Deprived of her father and mother, and dependent 
the rose tints forsaken my cheek? Have I not still a firm||upon the bounty of an aged uncle, she had leaned upon 
step and a bright eye? If consumption wants victims, can he || Charles’s promises, and built on them her fabric of happiness. 
not find many frames less vigorous than mine? Three months || Of all foundations of joy, promises are the last that should be 
(mark it!) are not numbered, before I stand on this spot, and||depended upon: for they so often have proved themselves un- 
that too, with thee.” worthy of trust. 
“Sweet anticipation! may it be realized. J must say, how-|| Time, that changes every thing else, changed the feelings 
ever, Charles, that Hope, the first and last of flatterers, lingers||of Charles. Would that this could not be so. We care not 
for the alterations that time makes on matter. Let him crum- 
ble the mountain, capped with clouds and based on rocks—let 
him bring low his grandeur. and scatter his broken fragments. 
Let him wither a landscape as sweet as Eden was, when the 
stars sung her birth-song, and the angels saw in her a trans- 













covenant, thy doom is sealed!” 





INCONSTANT. 
Original. 


“And has the dreaded hour arrived? Must we now, dear 
Charles, be separated from each other? Oh fate! wilt thou 
not relax thy sternness for once? Will not our supplications 
induce thee to recall thy decree and suffer us to perpetuate 
our happy intercourse?” 

“Emily, it is so ordered. Dear as thy society is to me, I 
must listen to the voice of duty.~ My life and health demand 
that I should immediately seek another climate. What though 
I leave thee! We are gifted with a power that can annihilate 


THE 


* * * 








in your bosom only to distress you. Your gay visions will, 
ere long, melt into the air.” 

The last word was but half-formed when Charles rose from 
his seat and advanced towards Emily and offered her his hand. 
His unyielding nature struggled hard to resist impression, but 
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eript of Heaven. Let him overtura monuments—destroy 
arches—yea, let him weaken and corrode our bodies—but the 
soul—her resolutions, feclings and aims—oh! that they were 
exempted from his touch. But itisnot so. Mutability is the 
property of mind and matter. 

Unwilling to remain longer among the scenes that had wit, 
nessed the defeat of her expectations, Emily removed, with 
her uncle, to a distant city. The music of her harp was no 
longer tuned to love. The future was no more bright with 
the scenes of unalloyed bliss. She dreamed no more of cloud- 
less skies and thornless bowers, but drawing her injured spirit 
from the vanities that had pierced her, turned it to the pursu. 
ance of objects as unchanging as she could desire. Fora 
time, each successive sun saw her paler, and each returning 
night beheld an increase of her woe. But fortitude triumphed 
in the end. Like a tender instrument, her heart, too roughly 
handled, lost its tone; but soon again it was recovered and 
other touches sent forth holier music, than it had ever made 
before. Her beauty and worth did not escape notice. She 
was addressed and won, and in the true attentions and devo. 
tions of her second lover, was more than compensated for her 
first loss. Her nature gathered strength from the ordeal 
through which it had passed, and if in that trial it lost the 
romance and fervor of youth, it acquired a vigor, a patience 
and a moderation, that shed their mild and mellow light over 
her after life. FLOARDO. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE PAST. 
No. II. 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 











° Original. 





I have the mem’ry of a girl 
With glossy auburn hair, 

That waved in mgny an airy curl, 
Above a forehead fair; 

Her cheeks were of the rosy hue, 
The evening wave that dyes, 
Her eyes were of the purest blue 
Of summer’s brightest skies. 


The smile, that on her features beamed, 
The opposite of art, 

Her glad and ringing laughter seemed 
The echo of her heart; 

And he, who listed once her tone— 
So melting yet so clear, 

The spell of that sweet voice would own 
For many an after year. 


One day in merry summer tide— 
The loveliest of days, 

That gentle girl was by my side 
With all her winning ways: 

The freshness of the wood we sought, 
And there beneath the shade, 

A garland of wild flow’rs I wrought, 
With her bright hair to braid. 


Beneath that shade she gaily sung, 
And joyous was her tone, 

And free her gleeful laughter rung, 
Her blue eyes gladly shone; 

I knew that there was nouglit of guile 
In that wild merriment— 

I felt her ever beaming smile 
Was truly innocent. 


We carved each other’s name upon 
A beach, that near us grew, 

Anh! little dreamed that lovely one 
The thought, that thence [ drew— 

. How deeper far her faultless form, 

Beyond the sculptor’s art— 

Her face, with smiles forever warm, 
Were graven on my heart. 


She now has sought a southern land, 
Within whose blooming bow’rs 

The zephyr’s breath is far more bland 
Than in this clime of ours; 

And to abide *neath summer skies 
°Tis well she should depart— 

Those smiling heavens are like her eyes, 
Their warmth becomes her heart. 


I wonder if that gentle maid 
Remembers now the hoars, 
When we beneath the forest shade 
Together cull’d the flow’rs; 
Or if e’er steels across her mind 
A thought of him, who there 
Those lovely forest flowers entwin’d 
To garland her bright hair. 


To know that one so pure and fair 
E’er thinks upon me now 
Would banish many a mark, that care 
, Has stamp’d upon my brow; 
But though she muses of me yet, 
Or thinks no more of me, 
My spirit never can forget 
Her smile’s sweet witchery,. 
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MY DREAM. 


BY W. N. M. 


Original. . 


The curtain of night had fallen—dark clouds were rolling 
across the face of the sky, completely obscuring those glim- 
mering rays of light thet eminate from the bright stars of 
heaven. The lightcnings were darting their forked glances 


- from cloud to cloud, suceceded by the bellowings of the rever- 


berating thunder—the rains descended in torrents and the 
winds blew as though old Boreas had ayisen in his wrath and 
was endeavoring to uptear the earth from its very foundations; 
trees groaned, bent and fell before its violence, as I slowly and 
cautiously picked my way through one of the interminable 
forests of Florida. My jaded horse stopped and trembled as 
a flash of most terrific brilliance for a moment lighted up the 
darkness that prevailed, and absolutely cowered to earth when 
the succeeding roar of heaven’s artillery broke upon his ear, 
all attempts to get him on proved useless: in vain I coaxed; 
whipped and buried my spars into his already bleeding sides; 





- move he would nut, until at length tired of my exertions and 


anxious to gain a shelter, I dismounted, and binding my hand- 
kerchief about his eyes, took the bridle reins in my hand and 
led him onward. Poor brute! we had hardly proceeded one 
hundred yards when a tree, borne down by the violence of the 
wind, crushed him to the earth, its trunk falling immediate- 
ly across his back—one yell of agony, the most horrible my 
ears ever heard, issued from his mouth—one convulsive plunge, 
and he wasdead. How I escaped, I cannot imagine, but when 
I ascertained that I was uninjured, acting under the impulse 
of feelings of uncontrolled thankfulness, I prostrated myself 
before Him who “rides upon the storm,” and humbly and de- 
voutly offered up the incense of a grateful heart. After I had 
recovered from the shock I had experienced and determined 
to pursue my search for some place of shelter, I started with 
a heavy heart, for I was alone. "Tis true the companion 1 lost 
was an animal, a beast, yet he had been a faithful servant, and, 
above all, was a living creature—now I was alone. In about 
two hours the flashes of light became less vivid—the roar of 
thunder had changed to indistinct and distant mutterings— 
the torrent rain had given place to drops which fell from the 
foliage of the relieved trees—the wind stil! blew, but it was 
with abated violence, and the stars were peeping out from be- 
hind the clouds which were rapidly disappearing. ‘The storm 
had passed. Wet, cold and weary, and not knowing what 
course to pursue, (for I had long since departed from the road 
and been lost in the mazes of the wood) I seated myself upon 
the trunk of a fallen trce to reflect, but could arrive at no con- 
clusion: the more I reflected the more bewildered I became, 
until at length I determined on passing the night where I was, 
when the voice as of one in distress broke the stillness of the 
night. I listened attentively—it was repeated—can it be pos- 
sible, though I, that this forest contains one, situated like my- 
self!—again I heard that noise, and was about to raise my 
voice in reply, but fear sealed my lips, when the thought that 
it was a panther, rushed across my mind. I could now hear 
the cracking of the brushwood, which sounded like the bound, 
ings of that dread animal: hastily concealing myself among 
the branches of the fallen tree, I drew my pocket rifle oni 


prepared to receive him with a ball; nearer and nearer the |; eke 


sounds approached, and though trembling with fear, yet with | 
arms extended, I awaited the moment that was to relicve me 
from a dangerous enemy or be my last. In a few moments 
the figures of two men rushed past me, bearing between them 
a female, whose cries they vainly endeavored to stifie. My 
fears fled; and I instantly sprang to the ground and cautiously | 
followed them, determined, if possible, to reseue her from the 
ruffians power. Fifteen minutes walk brought us toa log hut 
standing about half way up a hill, behind which a huge pile of | 
rocks rose almost perpendicularly, when they had eutered the 
door with their victim. With my pocket rifle in hand I stealthi- 
ly approached, and putting my eye to one of its many chinks, | 
proceeded to reconnoitre. The villians had deposited their | 
burden in a sitting posture against the wall, immediately op-| 
posite the fire, which was burning brightly, and were eagerly | 
looking over the contents of a pocket book that lay upon a| 
table before them. She sat in silence with her hands clasped, || 
lips compressed and eyes upturned, probably in supplication | 
to Heaven for aid, while tears were rapidly coursing down her | 
cheeks and glittering in the flare of light like dew-drops in || 





now, sweet cousin of mine,” continued he, “you must con-|| which he occupies in creation. Its designs have been lofiy. 
sent to marry me and merge into the wife of a forger, or || The dethronemont of reason—the banishment of principal— 
you-—” the disunion of ties, the most sacred—the withering of hope 
“Never!” she cried with vehemence, at the same time || and the blight of character—yea, the utter ruin of soul and 
springing to her feet, “never will I marry the man who, in || body—these are its ends. Not a tyrant, who ever enslaved a 
addition to obtaining large sums of money by forging my fa-|| people, not a savage band, that ever destroyed the monuments 
ther’s name, has this night added to his crimes by hurring || of art and the wisdom of ages, but who appear in a softer 
into eternity the author of my being—sooner would I embrace || light and a more amiable aspect, than this chief of monsters. 
the death you would threaten me with.” Other evils have had a local existence. A generation or a 
_ “I did it not,” he replied. “When we stopped my uncle’s|| century has been the time of their duration. One nation or 
carriage, my only wish was to obtain that paper I have just || one quarter of the globe has been the field of their desolation. 
destroyed. The old fool resisted and fired upon us; he who || But Intemperance—where is its limit? When did it stop its 
stands beside you, murdered your father, not I; but why give || work of distruction? If we read the records of antiquity, we 
explanations? the deed is done and cannot now be undone. | read of its influence. We see it gradually extingnishing the 
Again, I say, you must consent to marry me; give me your || glory of Greece, changing habits—corrupting her manners— 
promise in writing in black and white, and swear—aye, swear, || obstructing her pathway to glory and finally sweeping her 
never to reveal the occurrences of this night. I do not wish || name, learning and wealth, into one vortex of common ruin. 
to add to the crimes already committed, but if you still refuse, || Do we turn away from unfortunate Grecce and fix our eye on 
death must be your portion; think ye, that if I released you, || Rome? The same sad spectacle meets us. 
except as my wife, my body would not swing? No,no,I|} From an insignificant commencement we behold Rome ris- 
know ye too well—your pride is such that you would never || ing to grandure. We follow her through the various stages 
hang your husband,” and he laughed with fiendish exultation. || of her, history until she gains the high eminence of honor. 
“My husband you shall never be; hear me!” she exclaimed, || She stands there for a time as the Goddess of the lower world. 
sinking upon her knees. “Great God! when I consent to be || Who disputes her authority? Who dreads her arms? Her 
the wife of this man, and do not (if an opportunity ever oc- || independence is acknowledged—her mandates obeyed. A few 
curs) revenge the death of my father, hurl thy heaviest thun- || years pass. Is she Rome any longer? The diadem has fallen 
derbolts and strike me dead!” and springing to her feet, she || from her head—her liberties have gone and her land becomes 
stood erect, folded her arms, and thus continued: “Now do || the property of another—why is this?’ We thought that she 
your worst, ye cannot increase the magnitude of your crimes.” || was the Eternal empire—we thought that she was to stand 
Her determined conduct evidently made some impression || forever, preserving in herself, a remembrance of the past and 
upon the confederates, a short consultation took place between || showing the character of the future—Intemperance has been 
them, and again approached her. her destroyer. What Carthage could not do, luxury did, blot- 
“Clarinda,” said he, “I implore you to recall that vow, and ting her name from the roll of fame and leaving not a light, 
on my knees I beg it, give us a solemn promise that the oc-|| to shed its lustre over the sepulchre of her national great. 
curencs of this night shall never be revealed, and you shall be || ness. 
restored in safety to your home.” Was Intemperance then satisfied? No. It has continued its 
“I have already sworn,” she replied, “my oath is recorded, || crusade against the best enjoyments and rights of man. 





| and may Heaven’s direct maledictions fall upon my head Modern times have felt its influence. What the earth has 


when I break it.” been, it still is, one vast theatre, on which Intemperance riots. 
“Receive then the reward of your obstinacy!” he exclaimed, | Asia, the land, hallowed by the birth place of a Saviour—where 
springing to his feet and presenting a pistol to her breast. Patriarchs lived—where the ark rested and where, Christian- 
Conceiving this to be the proper moment to interfere, I drew || ity began her benevolent exertions—there, Intemperance has 
back, and putting the muzzle of my pocket rifle in the chinks || slaughtered its thousands. Europe has shared in the desola- 
through which I had been looking, pulled trigger. A shriek || tion. Africa, the victim of other woes and the subject of other 
of agony told that the ball had sped its course; I hastily ran || SUfferings, has felt the curse. The Islands of the -sea, those 
to the door, with a single effort thrust it open and entered—|| that repose in the tropical sunlight as well as those, that are 
the villain lay dead. She, too, was lying prostrate on the || bound in chains, that Summer and Autumn never break, have 
floor; but whether living or dead, I could not ascertain, as my || Ot escaped the breath of this “Simoon.” And, America too 
whole attention was directed to the remaining ruffian, who, || the last refuge of oppressed liberty, has felt it, “our own, our 
upon seeing me enter, sprang at me with a drawn dagger. native land” —for whom, our first prayers arose, and to whom, 
We closed, and I had almost succeeded in forcing from his || W® shall bequeath our dying wishes, has been oppressed by 
hands the dagger, when my foot coming in contact with the || its power and burdened by its weight. 
slippery blood, we fell. The fall awakened me, and lo! it was||_ ‘The effects of Intemperance upon the individnal, who has 
alla dream. I found myself lying prostrate and struggling || been brought undcr its unhappy sway are, in the highest de- 
on the floor—having, in the agony of my mind, rolled out of || $7¢; dismal, His character as an intellectual, moral, social 





bed. and civil being alike sufferers. However spotless may have 
SS been his reputation before, it is injure issipati 
MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, more peste does the date a 7 pron. ara 
No. XV. thunder the lightning, than do certain consequences immedi- 
INTEMPERANCE. | ately succced the use of ardent spirits, What a heart touch. 
_ picture does the drunkard present? His mental faculties, 
bases ow are they changed! Could he once apprehe —rea- 
Much has been said and much written on Intemperance. || son closely and deside correctly? No poss it mgr ids 
Fruitful as this subject was, it has been nearly exausted—the || ceases to hold the scales with a stead hs dand h Se 
mine bes been worked, until, it has almost ceased to yield its || conclusions are hasty and unsound ‘ ak re ee 
ore. There was a time, when this theme was new. Power- || visits the future while conseience no re ry od ‘ns ms 
ful pens had not then been wielded in its favor. Orators had || of Heaven. What becomes of the social fe li a The 
not then employed the facinations of specch for its support nor perience asimilar fate. Attachments are adie fri ne ioe 
had poets waked the slumbering notes of their harps to a song || formed in youth and perpetintin to soalitial > dati 
| 80 noble. That period has passed and, consequently, those who || and relationship is degraded into a mere nothi peor iey 
now write and speak on this topic, are somewhat embarrassed || fortunate man a Father? His wife is ne aati. hi diltitia 
by the reflection, that they are unable to pour any fresh light | deprived of the blessing of education Ts he " nit Wiser 
| Upon it. We can no longer appeal to the principal of novelty || are the emotions of his paseues as they look upon him, oh " 
—a principal, that gives fixedness to attention—vigor to! they expected would attach additional res nope th ‘fi ily 
thought and warmth to desire. Unlike the householder, who! binging a deep reproach upon himself. If he hid aa, 
could “bring forth out of his treasure things new and old,’*) and bevthews, they too, experience the gieahent cbgataasds, 





Original. 








we have.to inquire for the “old paths—the good old paths,” in| 
which others have walked. One thought however should con- 
sole us. Each mind, humble as its capacities may be, is a 
peculiar mould, that cominunicates its image to whatever | 
issues from it. | 


h . : bs Seas : + | : : ; 
the beams of a morning sun; her dark luxuriant hair hung inj’ That Intemperance is an alarming evil, who can doubt? | 


dishevelled ringlets about a neck of snowy whiteness, while 
upon her countenance alternately sat. high resolve and hope- 
less despair. 

“Thus perish every witness of my crime!” exclaimed the} 
younger of the ruffians, at the same time throwing into the 








Who that has an eye to look abroad on the moral world, needs || 
any train of argumentation, to convince him of this truth? | 


Its trophies are not such as an Alexander gathered—its spoils 
are not like those, that a Bonaparte collected. No, no. Its, 
triumph has been a triumph over mind. Its chief aim has | 


| Sooner far would they see him committed to the tomb, than 
|to. witness “hone of their bone and flesh of their flesh,” a 
moving mass of animate corruption—There is a sorrow fur 
| the living more distressing than the sorrow for the dead—there 
|are tears more burning, than the tears that fall on the new- 
made grave—there are gaoans, more painful than those which 
are uttered by the hereaved bosom—that sorrow—those tears 
and groans are for the drunkard. 

Whatever station, he fills in society, he becomes unfitted 
for the discharge of his duties. If he be a mechanic, his bu- 
siness stagnates. If ne be a professional character, he is no 





fire a paper, for which he had evidently been searching, “and hbeen the destruction of that, which gives to man the station |! more successful. His influence is gone—his respect has de- 
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rted, and darkness and disgrace settle upon his dene, Oe, would ensue, in the absence of this doctrine, seeing the wick- 
parted, 
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happy being? The last featare on which lingered the “image || edness that as even when it is fully taught and profes- 
of God” as though it were unwilling to depart, is defaced. sedly believed! ai 
No high aspirations arise from his bosom—no pure feelings 3d. The hope pardon to those who are conscious of hav- 
are cherished and no noble resolutions formed. From the || ing violated God’s law, or the assurance of felicity ina future 
Tree of knowledge—from the Paradise of domestic bliss, he || state, should one exist. Some consciousness of offence is felt 
is driven away, and sent like Cain, a wanderer over the face of || by every man, and though he may be ignorant of the precise 
the earth, to herd we had almost said, with his most proper penalty attached to transgression; yet he has no reason to be- 
company—the lower orders of creation. lieve that he is under a government which will allow him to 
Intemperance is equally injurious tonations. If the history || sin with impunity. He cannot but perceive that the Almighty 
of different countries accord in one point, they do in this|| permils the existence of much evil in the world, and inflicts 
that Intemperance is the bane of every people. Its direct ten- |} upon the human race a variety of ills; all of which must be 
dency is, to weaken the foundation on which civil institutions allowed to be the paritive acts of his administration, in re- 
stand. Liberty and licentiousness are incompitable with each || compensing the violation of His laws. 
other, and in the very proportion, that wickedness prevails, To remove the awful mystery which hangs over such an 
just in that ratio, is the security ot republicanism destroyed. administration, the wiser Theists of former times were ready 
We may tal of the heroism of our army—of the strength of || to suppose another state of being, to which the present has 
our fortress and the’ power of our navy, but after all, we are reference, and in which the greatest good would accrue to 
unsafe without virtue. Let the inhabitants of this land lose |} man in consequence of having suffered evil in the present 
their respect for trath—honesty and purity and our freedom j state. But this was a mere supposition, unsanctioned alike by 
is gone. Our edifice, founded and built by patriot hands, we Nature and Revelation. And there are many persons now in 
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totter and fall if it ever lose the support that temperance be- 
stows. While our nation is pure, we never expect to see the 
flag, beneath whose ample folds, Washington fought and War- 
ren fell, cease to wave. Until America become licentious, we 
shall be secure—we shall continue to possess that elevated sta- 
tion which our fathers nobly gained and their posterity have 
as nobly kept. 

Desolated as our earth has been by the influence of Intem- 
perance, we are not without hope, that a brighter period will 
soon arrive. “Will arrive”! Aye, it has already come. Already 
it has been partially hailed—already the clouds have begun 
begun todisperse. We have an effectual remedy now at work. 
That remedy is the Temperance Society. It has done much 
and willdo more. The blossoms are now seen—the fruit 
shall soon appear. Let the Philanthrophist—the Christian 
and the Patriot enlist in the cause of reformation—let them 
discard the use of spirituous liquors—let them be untiring in 
their efforts, and we pledge our word, our honor, and our all 
that in a few years, the absence of dissipation—the lessened 
sum of human misery and increased prosperity of the world, 
will testify to angels and God, that our race has universally 
been freed from that curse, which has distressed it so long, 


and so bitterly. A. A. Le 


THE EXAMINER. 
No. III. 
“Omnia explorate.” 


Original. 

Of what Religious doctrines does Nature convey no certain 
information? 

What indications socver there may be in the constitution 
and course of nature, that some actions are in accordance with 
the will of God, and others opposed to it; yet, as was shown 
in “The Examiner, No. 2,” such a revelation is utterly inade- 
quate to the purposes of an efficient moral control. 

But the light of nature conveys still less information con- 
cerning subjects of the highest importance to man’s present 
well-being and of the most engrossing interest in reference to 
his anticipations of the future. These subjects are, lst. The 
way in which God desires to be worshipped. We are all con- 
scious of a vague feeling of veneration for the Supreme Being: 
this is one of the original endowments of our nature. But 





where are we taught that “They who worship the Father, must 
do so “in spirit and in truth?” Where are we taught that 
“The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit and a contrite heart?” 
Though it be true that this mode of worship commends itself 
to every enlightened understanding as being conformable to 
right reagon; yet it is not, therefore, originally discoverable in 
nature; but being published by immediate revelation, its pro- 
priety is at once perceived. 

2d. A future state of eternal rewards and punishments. Of 
this doctrine, nature teaches but little, because man’s immor- 


tality is but faintly shadowed forth in the analogy presented || tare of things, yet they were always inculcated as merely hu- 


in the successive existence of some inferior animals. The 
jmmortality of the human soul is, however, gencrally admit- 
ted by the heathen world. But many eminent Pagan philoso. 
phers have expressed themselves so equivocally on the subject, 
that their doubts are manifest; which certainly would not 
have been the case had there been in nature that degree of 
evidence sufficient to originate the idea of the soul’s immor- 
tality. Those among them who hold the opinion, have un- 
doubtedly received it traditionally, from an original direct 
revelation; hence, without such a revelation, our moral code 
could present no motives to virtue, drawn from man’s account- 
ability in referenne to a future state of eternal rewards and 
punishments. What consequences then; thight we not expect, 
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the world who, in proportion to the evidences of a future state, 
feel disposed to believe that it will be a felicitous one; but 
those who are conscious of continual transgression, and admit 
a retributive government in the present world, cannot for a 
moment suppose that the case will be altered in the future 
state: for, if the justice of God requires Him to punish sin 
here, it will also require Him to punish it hereafter, because 
He is immutable; and, therefore, changes not. And as it is 
not supposed that death destroys personal identity, it must be 
believed that the character and condition of every individual 
remains for ever the same that it is at the time of dying— 
there being no indication in nature, that a change in moral 
character will be effected at any future period. 


If, then, we are offenders against a Being so mysteriously 
severe as the moral government of the world shows God to 
be, it is of the highest importance to us, his sinning creatures, 
to discover upon what terms we may obtain his forgiveness, if 
He possess a disposition to pardon us atall, If He be not dis- 
posed to forgive us, we have the greatest cause for alarm: if 
He be so disposed, it is as probable, from the nature of the 
case, that this disposition is, in some way, indicated to us, as 
that He exercises over us,a legal government. But if we are 
left to the light of nature, alone, we have no certain intimation 
that God is of a placable disposition; much less, upon what 
terms His mercy may be made available to us: hence, the pro- 
bability is, that a plan has been revealed by which we may 
procure the pardon of our sins—especially if, in this plan, the 
principles of God’s moral government are sustained, while 
there is a security for our future obedience. 

In the present and preceding No. of the “The Examiner,” 
we have endeavored to show the insufficiency of natural reli- 


gion, and that an express revelation of religion being neces- |, 


sary, is, therefore, highly probable. And what we have said, 


amounts to this: That the religious capacities being inherent | 


in man, are as essential to human nature as the animal pro- 
pensities. And, like those inferior sentiments, are not only by 
creation ignorant of the legitimate objects of their functions; 
but, also, partaking the universal depravity of our fallen 
estate, would inevitably lead us to idolatry, demonism, or 
cheerless infidelity; unless restrained by the Holy Spirit of 
God, and instructed by Him, who is “The Way, the Truth and 
the Life.” 


We would not, however, be misunderstood on the subject of |) 
Natural Religion. We know it is difficult to determine exact- 
ly how much of religious truth is taught by nature; because, || 
those who have examined the subject in the most satisfactory | 
and consistent manner, have beheld it in the reflected lumina- 
tion of revealed Truth. Whereas, those who have not been 
thus enlightened, have spoken as though they beheld every 
thing in nature, as “in a glass darkly.” The most diverse, 
contradictory and absurd opinions have been held and pro- 
pagated in the Pagan world, as truths deduced from the na- || 


man opinions, in the conscious modesty of men in whose 
minds existed the darkness of natural ignorance. 

Bat Natural Religion is now believed to be a definite thing; || 
several important truths are promulged in its teachings; and 
hence, when we speak of the insufficiency of the light of na- 
ture, we mean not that no religious truth is discoverable by it; 
but that its rays are too feeble to guide man safely on his way 
through this land of his pilgrimage, and to direct him uner- 
ringly to the portals of immortal bliss. 

In nature, nevertheless, “The invisible things of God may 
be clearly seen, even His eternal power and Godhead;” and not 
only so, but many of those’ truths of revelation which nature 
does not originally*tedeli, are impressively confirmed by the 
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most striking analogies throughout the whole range of cree. 
jtion. Previous to Revelation, Nature, on many subjects of 
| vital importance, is either silent or mysteriously vocal. So 
soon as the truth is uttered in the authoritative voice of the 
| Angel of the Covenant, a thousand echoes spring from the 
dark caverns of the earth to the varied surface of our world, 
,and there propelled by the mingling voices of animation, the 
harmonious and universal Amen! is urged onward and up- 
| ward, till it sweeps along the golden battlements of Heaven, 
_and resounds through the pearly arches of Paradise. 
| Moreover, in the course of Providence, God has not left 
|himself without a witness, in that He giveth to all, life and 
breath, and all things richly to enjoy, and sendeth us rain and 
fruitful seasons: So that while we maintain that “the light of 
nature does not manifest that knowledge of God which is es- 
sential to salvation;” yet, we believe it amply sufficient to 
‘stop every mouth and render the whole world guilty before God.” 
Revelation, then, being probable, is not to be positively de- 
nied, but by him who has lived from the creation of the first 
man to the present time in the possession of a mundane ubi- 
|quity. If a moment of time elapsed between the coumence- 
‘ment of Adam’s existence and that of his own, in that mo- 
‘ment a revelation might have been given. If the smallest 
‘island far off in the mighty deep was at any time unoccupied 
‘by his presence, which at the same time filled all the rest of 
‘the world; on that island might have been delivered the mes- 
\sage from theskies. And thus, while we have vet proved that 
|a revelation has been made; still, in opposition to the probabi- 
lity of the case, it is not in the power of man to show that a 


revelation has not been given. 

| ‘To conclude with a word to those who deny not the proba- 
bility of a revelation, yet live habitually regardless of the sub- 
ject. The certainty that a revelation has been made, would 
‘bind you over to the undoubted obligation of attending to its 
'monitions. And, also, the very idea of its possibility, much 
‘more of its probability, lays you under the indispensable obli- 
gation of entertaining the question. You profess to love your 
‘Maker for the rich blessings wherewith He has blessed you, 
‘and to feel grateful for all the benefactions He has bestowed 
upon you; yet you treat His messengers with contempt, and 
‘reject their message as a system of human chicanery. You 
admit that you love your Heavenly Parent, when the confes- 
sion is drawn reluctantly from you; but you do not “Stir 
|yourselves up to lay hold of Him”—you do not seek to know 
'more of “Him whom ye ignorantly worship.” 

| Remember that your professed love and gratitude, unmani- 
fested in your conduct, will avail you nothing in the great day 
|of account; that they, alone, who believe, will finally be saved. 
‘Come, then, unbelieving friends! gird yourselves and stand up 
like men, and bring forth your strong reasons why you should 
/not believe the record which God has given of His Son. But 
‘if it be true that “God at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners spake unto the fathers by the prophets, and hath in these 
‘last days spoken unto us by His Son Jesus Christ”—resist. no 
longer the Spirit of Him “who will have all men to be saved and 





to come unto the knowledge of lhe truth”—lest resisting that 
‘Spirit, He be constrained to take His everlasting departure 
from you; and, in departing, He weep over you, saying: “If 
lye had known, even ye, at least, in this your day, the things 
| whieh belong to your peace; but now they are hid from your 
| eyes.” 


J. P. Cy 





A NEW SONG, 


ADAPTED TO THE TIMES. 


| : Original. 





Tune—“John Anderson my Joe.” 
John Neverpay my Joe, John, why don’t you pay my bill? 
it’s long been due, you know °tis true, but unpaid is it stiil. 
You surely ought to know John, ’tis wrong to treat me so, 
And for my trust you should be just, John Neverpay my Joe. 


John Neverpay my Joe, John, with debts my ledger groans, 

And times are hard, still no regard is paid unto my moans; 

The folio I forget John, but figures there will show ‘ 

A claim long due that stands *gainst you, John Neverpay my Joe. 


John Neverpay my Joe, John, with eloquence I’ve plead, 

Have told my case, and sure disgrace that hovers o’er my head, 
And yet you will not pay John, O how can you act so, 

My hopes depart while sinks my heart, John Neverpay my Joe. 


John Neverpay my Joe, John, why make me wait so long, 

The cash I want, my dreams you haunt, and still you act thus wrong, 
My bill’s been due six months John, and still no cash you show, 

{f not soon paid I’ll lose my trade, John Neverpay my Joe. 


John Neverpay my Joe, John, my bill you say.is true, 

Then sure as fate if’ not too late, your conduct you shall rue, 
The Sheriff shall arrest you John, to prison you shall go, 
And there shall lie *till paid am I, John Neverpay my Joe. 


- John Neverpay my Joe, Jonin, methinks I hear you say, 
*‘Arrest for debt no more is felt and justice flies away,”? 
I fear you-say too true John, however this I know, 
If done away you’ll neverpay, John Neverpay my Joe. 
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a THE DISAPPOINTMENT, RUSHLIGHTS OF THE UNIVERSE. “Hier cheeks the same sweet blushes bore,” “ 
A HANGING MATCH—ALMOST. No. I. Very expressive! ! 
Me Original. “And so by her my heart was won;” 


In the year eigliteen hundred and twenty nine, an unfortu- 
nate wretch was sentenced in the court at Cincinatti to be hung 
by the neck until he was dead. This being the first time the 
novel Spectacle of a man hanging was advertised to be seen in 
that Queen City of the West, an immense concourse of peo- 
ple was attracted to the place of execution which was near 
the city prison. Visiters from the distance of one hundred 
miles came to see the show and the steamboats for some days 
previous were crowded with pessengers. On the day of exe- 
eution the streets were thronged with men’ women and chil- 
dren, all dressed in Sunday attire and hurrying to the fatal 
spot with as much eagerness as the people of Spain manifest, 
on the day of a Bull fight. The people gathered in ciowds 
upon every eminence in the vicinity of the prison, and they 
stood in motley multitudes gazing with breathless and intense 
interest upon the gallows, and a thousand times in imagina- 
tion the poor culprit was seen suspended from the platform, 
and struggling in the most painful mortal agony. Every 
breeze that fluttered bore a shriek from some tender female 
whose heart was overcome by the shocking sight and who 
had swooned for very sympathy before the gazing throng. 

About eleven o’clock a murmur thrilled through the host 
and a general movement of the entire mass told that the cul- 
prit was ascending the fated steps. The ohs! and-ahs! were 
innumerable, and “what a pity,”—-and “what a shame’? and 


| 





Messrs. Epitors: Permit me to congratulate you upon the 
“bringing out” one or two young Poets! whose productions 
are of so matchless a character that were they even now to 
“rest from their labors” the pieces already published by you 
cannot fail to secure them a glorious immortality. 

Shades of “Della Crusca” and “Anna Matilda!” and ye! 
glorious disciples of the expressively designated “namby pam- 
by” school, rejoice! if spirits are permitted to rejoice—your 
odour hath not departed, other disciples have sprung up who 
are worthy successors of such worthy progenitors—and their 
| dulcet strains make the heart leap up as at the stirring sound 
| of a penny trumpet! 

As yet alas, these new aspirants have not been christened— 


|| what shall we call them? shall we denominate them “ducks” 


from the fact of their dabbling in the mud puddles round 
about Helicon? or, shall we adopt the eastern phraseology and 
|name them “rushlights of the universe?” ° 

We prefer the latter title, fearing the former might be con- 
'sidered a libel upon those feathered bipeds, a species of which 
—the canvass backs—have been for years the delight of the 
epicure, 

We have been induced to make these remarks from having 
observed a considerable emission of corruscations from these 
“rushlights” in several of the late numbers of your excellent 
periodical, a few specimens of which we beg leave to bring 
once more before your readers, garnished with our own com- 





such like expressions were made use of in countless instances. || ments, 


The rope was adjusted about the neck of the prisoner, 
the minister prayed and very properly committed his soul to 
the keeping of its immortal judge, and the prisoner himself 


addressed the assembled thousands warning the guilty ones of | 


alike fate—Suddenly a cry was heard, and loa very welcome 
messenger announced a reprieve, ‘The man clapped his hands 
for joy, and the people tnrned away in disgust from the farce 
before them, many of them muttering in disappointment and 
exclaiming against the executors of the law for bringing them 
there for nothing—they came there to see the man hung, and 
certainly to satisfy their curiosity the deed should have been 
done; it was scandalous thus to treat the sovereign people. 
One woman was heard to exclaim that she had bought a 
new bonnet and paid her travelling expenses for sixty miles, 
and then to be disappointed—it was horrible. 


“Who that midst the desert’s heat, 
“xpects among the scorching sands, 

A cooling stream or spring to meet,— 
In which to wash his dirty hands.” 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
par eee ‘ 

Original. 

It is the calm and holy hour of sunset, 

When twilight gently steals fiway the day, 

‘Tempting the soul to turn from preseut cares, 

And revel in its solitary musings. 

This is the hour for thoughts of other days, 

And busy memory revives past scenes, 

That like the traceless images of dreams, 

Float in dim, fading visions o’er the mind. 

It is the hour for converse sweet with those 

Who miugled in our youthful sports, when life 

Was young and joy no limit knew. 


Where are they? some, borne onward by rude blasts, 
Are strugling sternly on life’s boisterous ocean— 

A few float calmly on the waves of peace, 

And some have reuch’d the destined port, to which 
All haste—no more to know life’s fitful changes. 
Perhaps their spirits now are hovesing o’er us, 

And mingling with our own joy once again 

In the full flush of life, and mock its cares. 


Oh, there was one to whom my soul was knit 
In all the tend’rest ties that yet remain 

To bless our fallen nature—then we felt 

Not jelousy nor envy—and our love 

Was pure and innocent as heavenly bliss. 


It was a sweet delusion, but the spell 

Was broken, for his spirit winged its way, 
From earthly joys to part, from earthly cares 
Set free, to its own blissful home. 


I have lived on, and still, I know not why, 

I cling to life; could [ have gone with him, 

I would have gladly bid the earth farewell. 

T have lived on, and often in my breast, ‘ 
Have harbour’d passions which he never knew. 

Why, why do boyhood’s days so swiftly glide? 

They are the first, the sweetest dranghts of life, »+ 
Which tempt us to quaff deeply of its whters, «1 
And as we drink we will not let it go, ~ * 


But still would drain e’en to its bitter dregs. * LE ROY. 





‘|/bined, and confined within the vulgar envelope of upper 


We begin with a piece in last week’s Monument, addressed 
TO MISS M. H. B. 


ON MEETING HER ON A STEAMBOAT EXCURSION. 
I met her on the waters bright, 
Yet knew I saw her face before; 
Her eyes possessed the same pure light, 
Her cheeks the same sweet blushes bore, 
Aud so by her my heart was won; 
She scemed a daughter of the sun. 


One of those bright pure spirits, who 

Amid the world’s unnumber’d ills, 
Nothing of evil ever knew, 

And whose sweet words like summer rills 
In their glad’ning bosom bear, 
To greet and glad the wanderer’s ear. 


I pressed her friendly hand in mine, 
The pressure reach’d my very soul, 

I felt as though some spark divine 
There kindled and defied control; 

I felt as though that spark might be 

The planet of my destiny. 


I mean again to see that form— 
That form of grace and loveliness, 
With eyes so bright, and heart so warm, 
That other charms would make them less; 
And when I see her may she feel 


For me, what I do thus reveal. EDWARD. 


Now let us examine this splendid production line by line. | 
Here begins: 


‘“*T met her on the waters bright,” 
The poet met Miss M. H. B. “on the waters brigh 
|is to say, as his caption explains, not exactly on the waters, || 
but on board of a steamboat, which was on the waters. 
¢* Yet knew I saw her face before; 

This we consider one of the cleverest lines in the piece! to 
‘say nothing of its grammatical accuracy—and proves em- 
|phatically that its author is a classical scholar, who knowing 
ithat the Greeks sometimes sacrificed sense to sound, has | 
‘adopted the same rule under the influence of such high au- 
thority, our poet being well aware that to say, 

And kuew IT had seen her face before; 
would spoil the measure of the line. 
We recollect an anecdote of a stroller who from the seanti 








Richard the 3rd, in his stocking feet. On being asked his 
reasons for such a departure from the usages of royalty, he 
drew himself up with great dignity and replied—‘Royalty 
never permits its digitated lower members to be “cribbed, ca- 


leather! !” if this becomes fashionable farewell to the mystery 
of the cordwainer—the reply of the author of the above line 
would doubtless be after the same manner, viz: “that poets are 
not to he trammelled by grammar rules.” 
“Her eyes possessed the same pure light,” 
Very original! 


.? 
t:” that | || her heart less warm. 








ness of his wardrobe, was compelled to enact the character of || 


Very affecting—John bring us our handkerchief! 
“She seemed a daughter of the sun.” 

Phew! !!! here’s a climax! and rivalry to boot—what will 
the moon say to this?—will Cynthia claim her sister?—or will 
she dispute the relationship? two moons! though fortunately 
not in the same hemisphere—lovers will have a choice in fu- 
ture, under which of the sisterly influences to utter their soft 
nonsense. 


Good. 
Very good. 


“One of those pure bright spirits, who” 
“Amid the world’s unnumber’d ills,” 


“Nothing of evil ever knew,” 

How fortunate she must have been! we wonder if she could 
not also have put her hand into a hive of bees and drawn it 
out unstung—if so she must be aided by the celestial influ- 
ence of her sister Diana. 


: ‘And whose sweet words like summez rills’’ 
Listen! 
“Tn their gladning bosom bear” 


Bear what? ah that the poet does not tell us, but acting upon 
Coleridge’s advice to Barry Cornwall, he only expresses half 
what he means, and leaves the remainder to the imagination 
of the reader; now we suppose he meant to say 


In their glad’ning bosombear—little fishes, 
“To greet and glad the wanderer’s ear”? 


The manner in which the little fishes greet and glad the 
wanderer’s ear, we must still leave to the reader’s imagination, 
‘<T pressed her friendly hand in mine,” 

Did you? well, that was right. 
“The pressure reached my very #oul;”” 
It must have been a hatd squeeze to have done that. 
‘J felt as though some spark divine” 
Aha! sparking it, were you! 
“There kindled and defied control;”’ 
Electrified, by Jupiter !! 


‘‘T felt as though that spark might be” 
Well! 
“The planet of my destiny.’? 


Hem! we confess we do not understand these two last lines, 

the author is evidently getting too deep for us! 
*sT mean again to see that form,” 
*T would be very mean in you, if you did not. 
“That form of grace and loveliness,” 

The foregoing couplet proves to us conclusively that the 
author is a ripe scholar: for in it he has adopted the earliest 
style of Hebrew poetry, as the following extract will shew: 


“ Adah and Zillah hear my voice, 
Ye wives of Lamech hearken unto me” 


The Hebrew Poet Lamech in the first line calls upon Adah 
and Zillah, and in the second tells us they are his wives; in 
like manner our poet says: he intends again to see Miss M. 
H..B’s. form and then make us acquainted with its being a 
form of grace and loveliness—truly he is a ripe scholar! 

‘With eyes so bright and heart so warm,” 

Captivating at all events. 

“That other charms would make them less,” 

Here the Greek rule of sacrificing sense to sound, is again 
applied, for our poct says: if Miss M. H. B. had other charms 
beside grace and loveliness, her eyes would be less bright, and 
We have always thought women were 
incomprehensible beings, and this proves it. 

“And when I see her may she feel”? 


Oh may she! 


“For me, what I do thus reveal.’? EDWARD. 
Amen! may she feel that master Edward has revealed con- 
siderable nonsense, and if Miss M. H. B. loves him after this, 
her love will be similar to that of Titania’s for Bottom the 
weaver, when the said Bottom represented a proverbially stub- 
born animal. Vide Shakspeare “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
This is only “fitte,” the first, in a short time we shall read 
and comment upon one or two others. GALL & sPURZHEIM. 








Two Indian chiefs where once ata table. One of them 
seeing other guests taking mustard with their roast beef, 
helped himself to a spoonful, and swallowed the whole ata 
dose. Too stoical to complain, he preserved the most imper- 
turbable serenity of muscle, involuntary tears only marking 
his internal agony. “Why you weep?” inquired the brother 
chief. “Thinking of my. father’s death,” was the reply. Pre- 
sently, the other, who had seen his fellow taste the mustard, 
helped himself,. -and swallowed the fiery portion, Tears 
streamed apace. “And why you weep?” inquired the first. 
“I weep,” ‘replied “the other, “because you were not buried 
with your’ father.” 


i 
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NEAH-EMATHLAH,* 


BY THOMAS HOLLEY CHIVERS, M. D. 


Original. 


He knew himself a villian—bu he deemed 

The rest no better than the thing he seemed; 

Lone, wile, and strange, he steod alike exempt - 
From all affection and from all contempt.—Byron’s Corsair. 


No, paleface! thou shalt expect the tears 

That the father sheds for his dying son! 

But the spring dries up after many years, 

And, from these old eyes there shall not fall one! 
I have heard thee say that my death was nigh! 
That my tribe must fall!—that my son shall die! 
I can only say, for my warrier love, 

Oh! white man, slay not my Eagle-Dove! 


The few short years that you rob from me, 
Shall pass like the winds on the raging floods! 
But the sudden fall of my son shall be 

As the mighty oak in the silent woods! 

And the tears shall fall, for his dearest sake, 
Asthe frightened dew from the branches shake, 
By the sudden sound of my warrior love— 

Oh! white man, slay not my Eagle Dove! 


The popler stands by the river tall, 

But the giant oak makes the greatest sound; 

And the aged tree may expect to fall 

When his branches shed all their leaves around! 
But the sound shall come from the rolling seas, 
And the winds shall moan through the forest trees, 
And the voice shall say, for my warrior love, 

Ob! white man, slay not my Eagle Dove! 


I seek not life for my soul to move, 

But the warrior-boy, that his father loves, 
Is the first-born child of his mother’s love, 
And the tallest roe of the Eagle Doves! 

If the bitterest death that my life can givé, 
Be enough for his—let the young boy live! 
If my bleeding heart can suffice to prove— 
Oh! white man, slay not my Eagle Dove! 


I know not why that my early death 

Should deter my tale—for the deed is done! 

I was once along on this very path, 

And perceived three babes in the woods alone! 
I threw them up in the air for life, 

And caught them all on my pointed knife— 
The knife that now would avenge my love— 
Oh! white man, slay not my Eagle Dove! 


Oh! who can find for my spirit rest, 

As it passed away with the dying child? 

For the dagger met with its tender breast, 

As it gently looked in my face and smiled! 

And, from that sad day, when alone, for years, 

I have wept my soul into burning tears! 

And, for all these things, thou hast bound my love— 
Oh! white man slay not my Eagle Dove! 


1 have bent my bow on the milky swan, 

As she skimmed along o’er the breasted lake; 
1 have pierced her mate as he wandered on 
O’er the bristled isles of the reedy brake; 
But the look that came from the dying child, 
As it gently gazed in my face and smiled— 

Is upon me still—on my warrior love— 

Oh! white man, slay not my Eagle Dove! 


The turtle hies to her cedar nest, 

And the roe-buck wanders from hill to bill; 
And the eagle ascends to the sun to rest,— 
But the same deep pangs are my portion still! 
For the valley-paths where the infant smiled, 
Aud the awful look of the dying child ,— 

Are upon me still—on my warrior love— 

Oh! white man, slay not my Eagle Dove! 


Oh! think not, man! that my heart is free 
From the iron cares that corrode the breast! 
I am fastened here, like an inland sea, 

By the stagnant waves of my woes opprest! 
I have not one hope that my tongue can tell! 
I have only felt that my soul is—hell! 

1 can only feel for my warrior love— 

Oh! white man, slay not my Eagle Dove! 


*When Neah-Emathlah was captured, during the recent difficulties with |! 


the Creek Indians, the warrior-buy of his heart (his sou) was also taken. 


When his son was brought into his presence bound, the old man was very 


much affected, and betrayed regard for him—for they were both condema- 
ed to die—and requested that, whatever death he might die, he would fai 
that his son might live—for he had “reared him to take joy in the blaze of 
arms as eagles train their young to look upon the day-king’’, and that he 
would have him fight as he had fought old Hickory. ‘They were both lib- 
erated and taken to Arkansas. 








PEeavTiFuL comparisox.—A black thunder cloud passed be- 
fore the great light of the world. The sun was darkened for 
a time but hardly had the gloumy enemy of her lustre passed 
from her, ere she lighted up her edge with a circle of living 
glory. That man deserves to be called the light of the world 


who does good even to his enemies as soon as the hour of op-|/the benefits of ‘education. Now this comparison makes our | 


pression has taken its departure. 
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with propriety, that we are carrying on the business on a small 


our apathy is murdering the great benefits that a little more 


| | 
| T hl fa M 0 N U M fa N T a scale. Improvements go slowly forward, and it may be that 
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Scuoot Rerort.—We have been favored with the loan of 
a copy of the Report made by the Commissioners of Public 
| Schools to the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore; and after 
la candid and careful perusal of that document, we have form. 

ed our opinion that the greatest and most formidable reason 
|why those schools have not been better attended, is the gene- 
|ral apathy that prevails on the part of the community upon 
| the all-important subject of the education of children. We 
can see no fault in the system of education adopted by the 
Commissioners; and we know that no city in the United States 
lean boast of more spacious and convenicnt buildings; and as 


‘may be relied on, it is a difficult matter to assign any cause 
|for the small number of children educated in them—other 
|than the reprehensible and highly culpable neglect of parents. 


| education is, that individuals, who have arrived at the years of 
‘maturity and possessing common understanding, can be so 
/heurtless as to permit their offspring to grow up in ignorance, 
which is the most fruitful source of depravity and crime; and | 
| yet there are thousands who live within the districts in which 
jour Public Schools are located, who are reckless of their chil- 
|dren’s future prosperity and happiness, and allow them to pur- 
| sue the “evil tenor of their youth,” until they are hardened in 
||iniquity and prepared for the commission of the worst of 
| crimes. If we reflect but a moment, it will cease to be a mat- 
‘ter of surprise that there should be among us so many wicked | 
‘and worthless young men; and of such there are annually | 





jturned upon the community hundreds whose glory is their ] 


shame, and whose only ambition is eminence in guilt. And 
‘these young men are in the possession of all the rights and 
privileges of free American citizens: which rights and privi- 
leges they unrighteously abuse, and lay hold with impious 
|hands upon the holiest institutions of our Government of free- 
dom. And are these the hope of the nation? Are these the 
inheritors of a glorious liberty, which ignorance has assayed 


teachers have been selected whose capabilities and industry |; 


What seems to be an almost insoluble mystery in regard to /| 


exertion might bring about. 

What if a suitable person were appointed to visit other cities 
to note their improvements, and make a digest of their plans? 
| And what if committees from the different cities and school 
| districts should assemble and adopt some general measures for 
‘the promotion of the cause of Education? Certainly there 
would be nothing lost by the trial. Boston has doubtless im- 
provements to make, for the cost of the education of each 
jchild might be considerably reduced there as well as in our 
‘own city, and both might profit by an examination of the 
system pursued in the State of New York, where the educa- 
|tion of children is reduced to the comparatively insignificant 
| price of one dollar and thirty-five cents for each per annum. 
| Before we close, we beg leave to touch upon another part of 

this subject. We believe the deficiency in our Public Schools 
is occasioned, in a great measure, by a false pride that exists 
among us;—and though, in this country, we should scarcely 
|talk of class, yet there are many persons among the better off, 
who feel themselves above sending their children to Public 
Schools; and those in more moderate circumstances, in imita- 
tion of their unfortunate example, either send their’s but half 
the time to private schools, or do not send them at all; and 
from this cause many go uneducated. 

We know this, that there are no private schools in our city 
more respectable than our Public Schools; and if those con- 
erned would only take the trouble to examine for themselves, 
all difficulties would be speedily obviated. 





WELL ponE.—We have not read a paragraph for the last 
month that afforded us more real satisfaction, than we receiv- 
ed from the reading of a short but pithy reply of the editor 
of the Coxsackie Standard to some busy bodies, who were con- 
|tinually annoying the workmen of his office with interrogato- 


|ries concerning his assistants in the editorial department of 


his paper;- insinuating thereby, that he was not competent to 
the difficult task he had assumed, “just as if we of the shirt 
sleeves” said he, “were capable of producing nothing, save 
|going through the process of transferring hierogliphics to 
sheets of white paper—We edit and we select, we sET THE 





already more than once to tarnish, but as often failed in the 
‘attempt? What man is there, who is capable of a thought, 
and does not tremble for the consequences, when he remem- 
bers that American institutions must, ere long, be placed un- 


and these youth are ripening to the manhood of sin? 
The time has arrived when legislation upon this great sub- 







|ments of our growing nation could not take into their delibe- 


jand means for having every child in the country well-educa- | 
|ted. The longer the matter is put off, the more difficult will | 
| be its accomplishment, and at no future period is there likely 
to be a more favorable and propitious opportunity. Trouble 
|and expense are not to be taken into the account, when the 
liberty and happiness of from twelve to twenty millions of| 
|people are the subjects of consideration. 

We learn from the Report that eight hundred and fourteen 
‘children are all who attend our Public Schools; and the pro- 
| bability is, that there are eight thousand who are growing up 
| destitute of a common English education. Here is employ- | 
ment for the reflection of the philanthropist, and here is em- 
| ployment for an ample “surplus revenue.” 

|, A contrast of the Baltimore Public Schools with those of 
| Boston, may not here be unprofitable, and the Report under 
, consideration furnishes a portion of the data for extended com- 
|parison. The population of Boston is estimated at eighty 
|thousand—the number of children educated in the Public 
\Schools of that city is upwards of cight thousand, and the 
amount of money expended is about nincty thousand dollars. 





| The population of Baltimore may be computed, in round num. | 


der the protection of what are at present the American youth, | 


ject has become necessary, and the General and State Govern. | 


|rations a more laudable enterprise than that of devising ways || 





TYPES AND WE WORK THE PREsS, and have repeatedly deliver- 
ed our paper personally.” 

Now this man is a mechanic worthy of the name: for there 
are few papers better conducted than the Standard, and the 
man who can write the articles, in its columns, set them up 
in type, work them off, and then not too self important to de- 
|liver his paper, is a credit to any society; and if subscribers 
ever fecl proud of the support they give a periodical, those of 
'the Coxackie Standard have abundant cause to encourage that 
gratifying feeling. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Edith Maxwell, by R. H. M. was received too late for this 
number: it will appear next week. 

Portraits of the Past, No. 3, by James Huncerrorp, will be 
given in our next. 

Scenes of the Revolution, chapter fourth, is in the hands of 
the compositor; but we have been obliged to defer it until the 
next number. . 

Our friend J. H. C. will perceive that we have the budget 
sent us. One of the pieces we have found a corner for this 
week, and the remainder shall be given as early as possible. 
J H.C. will please accept our thanks; and if his country friend 
is available, he would do well to draw on him occasionally. 

We regret to learn that our friend Perer Bion, Esq. is in- 
disposed. We heartily wish that the old man had found a fe- 
male friend in his youthful days who would have consented 
to trudge with him “through weal and woe.” Were such the 
case, he would doubtless now be blessed amid his infirmities. 

A letter is before us from our correspondent Birpeyr, Esq. 
This gentleman is pushing his fortunes “down East,” and 











bers, at one hundred thousand—the number of children at- 
jtached to our Public Schools, E1GuY 1wNDRED AND sioviiiane| 
and the amount of money expended in their education is less 
than eleven thousand dollars. Besides the moncy used by the 
Public Schools in Boston, there are one hundred thousand dol- 
Jars and upwards expended upon private schools, which is a 
greater amount than would be required for the support of all 
the schools in Baltimore, public and private. Here we have 





complains of being too busy to write: we hope he may soon 
fill up his fortune and again resume his pen. 

Bensamin Brizr, Esq. ecems to have departed this life of 
letters, or ccrtainly he would have permitted us to hear from 
him. Come, Benjamin, treat us with friendly respect—and 
|tell us how you are coming on. 





Ticur Lactnc.—It will be gratifying no doubt to every lover 









eight thousand less eight hundred children to be added to the 
proportion between the number actually educated’in private 
schools, and the number which the one hundred thousand dol- 
lars would educate; and these are without doubt deprived of 


Public School establishment look little; and, it may be said, t 


of female beauty in its native and unbownd excellence, to 
learn that the abominable practice of tight lacing is becoming 
anfashionable. The corsets have given more “female forms 


| divine,” to the mildew of the grave than any other pestilence 


that has ever raged amongst them, and to encourage the ee. 
continuance of the use of these worse than “straight jackets 
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we quote the opinion of an admirer of female beauty beyond 
the broad Atlantic and hope it may have its effect. “We are 
happy” says he, “to believe, that the practice of tight lacing 
is declining with the bad taste that encouraged it. A diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of the fine arts, an appreciation of the 
actual beauty of natural forms will be the best counteraction 
to the desire toimprove upon nature. Nor must the deterring 
instances of the fatal effects of violently straightening the na- 
tural compass of the body be omitted, its destructive action 


on the functions of digestion, circulation and maternity.” 


————,; 


We offer our readers to-day an original Song, written by 
our correspondent T’. E. B. and composed by Alex’r. Ball, Esq. 
the well-known author of “Tell him I love him yet,” and 


other popular melodies. 


STANZAS. 


Original. 





“I dream of all things free.”,—Mrs. HeMans. 


My dreams are not of pleasure now, 
As erst they were in yore; 

And joys that thronged my visions then, 
Are joys to me no more. 


Tlean not now on earthly hopes, 
My trembling breast to stay; 

And Castles that youth’s fancy built, 
Have crumbled quite away. 


Nor do [ view with partial eyes, 
The good of worldly things; 

And fancy once so high that soared, 
Hath closed her weary wings. 


I dream of rills, whose waters bright, 
Passed to some pleasant shore: 

Their murmuring song alas is lost, 
Amid life’s cataract roar— 


Of leaves that breathcd their tales of love, 
To blossoms on the trees— 

Now blighted all, or changed in hue, 
And thrown on Autumn’s breeze 


Of roses that their soft folds spread, 
That dews might bathe them o’er, 

But beams of mid-day sun have shown 
Them blighted at the core— 


Of birds that winged tueir airy flight, 
And now seek homes in vain; 

The boughs which once they cradelled on, 
Shall bear them not again— 


Of woman who clung to man as close 
As musselmen to their creed; 

And found the heart she trusted in , 
A frail and broken reed— 


Of man who gained in weariness 
The height of earths renown; 

And felt the laurel on his brow 
To be a thorny crown— 


Yet oft amid my dreams, there’s one 
Of brighter worlds than this; 

That home of love where spirits soar 
Through boundless realms of bliss. 


And now I feel that earthly woes, 
Are but in mercy given, 
To raise our thoughts from this dark vale 
To better homes iu heaven. R. uM. 





Dayton.—A late Dayton Herald contains a statistical ex- 
hibit of the manufacturing and miscellaneous establishment 
of that towm. We have not room for the entire article; but 
publish the summing-up of the whole, as sufficient to give 
the reader a lively idea of the go-ahead spirit that actuates 
the citizens of our neighbor village: 

Number of Cotton Factories 4, Carpet Factory 1, Cast Iron 
Fourdry 1, Gun Bartel Factories 2, Machine Shops 4, paper 
Mill 1, Clock Factory 1, Carding and Fulling Mill 1, Soap 
and Candle Factories 2, Last Factory 1, Grist Mills 7, Distil- 
leries 5, Saw Mills 7—giving immediate employment to about 
350 hands. And when those establishments now in progress 
of erections are in full operation, they will give employment 





Duet BETWEEN Hamitton AND Burr.—The scene of the 
unfortunate meeting is often visited by strangers in New 
York. It isa small level spot on the Jersey shore of the 
Hudson, which makes an easy landing place as you approach 
it by water, but is surrounded and rendered almost inacces- 
sible by high, steep banks, covered by trees and’ underbush. It 
had been before, and has since been used for the same tragical 
purpose, and only two years previous to this time, Hamilton’s 
eldest son had fallen on this very spot. As the barge which 
carried Gen. Hamilton over the river neared the shore, Col. 
Burr was seen already on the ground, as it had been before 
agreed he should be. He had his coat off, and was clearing 
away the path-way between the two points which they would 
probably occupy. It was the early dawn of a fine summer’s 
morning. Gen. Hamilton was landed, and the barge ordered 
away from the spot, to prevent the men who worked in it from 
secing what was to pass. ‘The gentleman exchanged salutions, 
and their seconds proceeded to draw lots for the choice of 
ground and first fire: both of which fell to Gen. Hamilton. 
After having been infotmed that they must give notice when 
they were ready, and then wait for the words one, two, three. 
they took their posts at ten paces distant. Soon as they in- 
timated that they were prepared, one of the seconds began to 
count. Almost immediately at the first word, or before the 
full three were counted, Hamilton’s pistol went off high in 
the air. Burr, waiting for the last word, with stcady aim, 
fired at three. Gen. Hamilton, slightly raising himself on his 
toes, fell forward into the arms of his second, who ran to re- 
ceive him. There was a moment of confusion. Burr went 
to his fallen rival and looked upon him,as was admitted on 
both sides, with an expression of deep sorrow and regret at 
such a termination of what he considered unavoidable. The 
bargers were then called by, and he was hurried off the ground 
by his second, and conveyed back to New York. Gen. Ham- 
ilton was carried to Greenwich, to the house of Mr. Bayard, 
He lived till two o’clock the next day, and saw two clergymen, 
the Rev. Mr. Mason and Bishop Morse, from the latter of 
whom he received the communication. He expressed himself 
as always opposed to duelling, and that if God would spare 
his life, he would ever exert his influence against it. He said | 
that he bore no ill will to Col. Burr, and that he readily for- 
gave him. He died in full possession of his senses, and pro- 
fessed entire faith in the gospel. 































































Hinpoo women.—A native writer, educated at the Hindoo 
College, has given, in a series of papers on the domestic man- 
ners, &c. of the Hindoos, the following picture of the mar- 
ried ladies of his country:—“The married women of the Hin- 
doos are a set of curious beings. As soon as the nuptial day 
passes away, their souls become entranced in a multiplicity of 
pleasures. Then is the time for them to learn all those arts 
that may heighten their fascinations and captivate the hearts 
of their husbands. Then is the time for them to polish their 
locks with molten wax; to adorn thei: noses and foreheads! 
with thick spots of ink and read lead; to beautify their per- 
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THE CRIMINAL, 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
The dungeon walls were dark and high— 
The narrow pavement bare— 
No sunlight of the blessed sky 
Might ever enter there: 
In all the melancholy weeks 
The prisoner chain’d had lain, 
No breath of heaven had kiss’d his cheek, 
Or cool’d his fever’d brain. 


For him—awake—asleep—there came 
No vision of sweet rest; 

Undying memory, like a flame, 
Burn’d in his guilty breast: 

Dark as the gloom around, 
His soul was dark within; 

For, oh! he lived but in the sound 
Of shamelessness and sin! 


His mother heard his final doom, 
With shrieks that thrill’d through all; 
O! nought could save him from the tomb? 
Must he—must he!—thus fall? 
The arrow pierc’d her aged head, 
With cold and deadly bain, 
She totter’d senseless to her bed— 
And never rose again! 


His father spoke not—but the pale 

And quivering lip confest 
The agonies which did assail 
His miserable breast: H 
His eyes were closed, as if the light 
Was loathsome to behold; H 
But tears burst from the lids to sight— 
They could not be control’d! 1 
] 


Fast flew the fatal hours—he trod 
Life’s very brink, alone; 

Yet. had no hope—no fear—No God! 
His heart was turn’d to stone:— 

I saw him as he pass’d along, 
A branded death to die; 

Wild curses were upon his tongue— 
Despair and blasphemy. 


If there be one these lines may teach 
A moral; not in vain | 
Have I endeavored thus to reach 
A more reflective strain: 
The picture is from life—each day 
As sad a tale records:— 
Virtuc! may thy eternal say a 
Light all our deeds and words! I} 
i 





to about 300 more, making in all about 650 hands employed 
in the various: factories of Dayton. 

From the few statistics we have given, it seems to us one 
or two inferences may be drawn with great propriety. The 
first is, that there is an amount of capital actually invested in 
manufactories in Dayton, surprising to those who have not 
examined the subject in detail; the second is, that while Day- 
ton is prosperous in an unusual degree, she has within herself 
the elements of still further greatness and prosperity; the ma- 
terials provided by the bountiful hand of nature, by the proper 


use of which she may forever maintain the rank she now || propagation of the “Religion of the Lord of Heaven,” on || far enough already, and the less that is said about it the better. 


holds—the second town in wealth in the state of Ohio. 


| 


sons with bowered tumeric; to deck their necks with garlands | 


of flowers and make their lips and teeth, by meesee, as black 
as the wing of a'raven. Rose-water, otter, mathagossa (a fra- 
grant stuff for the hair,) anda variety of other odoriferous 


grance, and no means remain untried to monopolize all the 
love and affection of their esteemed lords. In order to com. 
bine in them all the charms of beauty, they glow with the 
ambition to be laden with barabic pearl and gold; and are sel- 
dom found sighing for cheeks of roses, eyes of stars, bosoms 
of ivory, lips of ruby, voice of cuckoos, or for any other dear 
object of poetical aspiration in which the thoughts of many 
English ladies are absorbed. Nothing can be of greater 
moment to them than to sparkle in gems and jewels; and at 
leurgus they are not decorated in them from head to toe with 
all the ornaments of the country, their greedy desires and 
vexatious requests are unsated. They are always wrapt in | 
black or red bordered sacress, usually of ten cubits long, and 

have nothing to do with trousers, sashes, gowns, or bonnets, 

Whenever they have to go to any of their relations’ houses, 

they are sure to be attired in the finest clothes of Dacca, 

whose gorgeous trimmings loosely flow in the air, while they 

move all veiled with measured steps. 





A late arrival from Spain at New York brings intelligence 
of the total defeat and destruction of the army of Gomez, the 
Carlist general. This event is of the utmost importance to 
the Queen’s cause. 





The Emperor of China has issued an edict prohibiting the 


pain of strangulation. 


things, are then lavished, to impregnate their hair with fra-| 


i 
nieces i 
Tue Buinp.—The address of the Board of Managers of the | | 
|| Pennsylvania Institution for the instruction of the blind, under 
the charge of Julius R. Frieslander, states that the pupils of 
| the institution are instructed to read books with raised letters, 
| to write in a manner peculiar to themselves, and in the use of 
maps and globes, in arithmetic and mathematics, and to play 
jon every instrument of music. The pupils also manufacture 
a variety of useful articles, such as rope and twine, door mats 
and rugs, shoes, fringe, stockings and gloves, besides sewing, 
|| and working in beads Their progress in the sciences is said 
to have been very rapid, whilst in the mechanic arts their 
| workmanship will challenge comparison with that of the best 
artificers. The utmost attention is paid in the institution to 
the comfort and cleanliness of the inmates, and every thing is 
done to elevate the tone of their moral feeling. 

The beneficial operation of such an establishment cannot be 

‘iii To teach the blind and to make them useful to 








we 





their kind as well as themselves, is, as it were, to snatch so 
many fellow beings from the abysses of ignorance, and usher 
them into a world to which they had been utter strangers. 
Cut off from the enjoyment of sight and, consequently, from 
one of the greatest means of acquiring knowledge, their con- 
dition enlists all of our kindlicr sympathies, it is true, but 
makes them so many breathing creatures whose very exist- 
ence is a source of pain. Instructed, they assume their right- 
ful dignity as members of the human family. [ American. 





I emer: 


Hanaine up oF AN ARGUMENT.—A man being capitally convict- 
ed at Old Bailey, was, as usual asked what he had to say, why 
the judgment of death should not be pronounced against him. 

“Say,” replied he, “why I think the joke has been carried 


If you please, sir, we'll drop the subject.” 
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I love thee dear-est Chris-ta- bel, But why I love {I can - not tell, On forms more fair, and eyes more bright, I’ve 
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gazed with-out this strange aelight. Oh! tell me by what witching spell Thou’st bound my soul, sweet Christabel. Oh! ae by what 
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sweet Chris - ta - bel. 





Whege’er I roam I see thee near ; 

In every sound thy step J hear ; 

The warbling birds from spray to spray, 
Pour forth thy name in every lay; 

And purling brooks from dell to dell, 

Seem murm’ring soft, “sweet Christabel.” 


I do not ask thee to resign 

The heart and soul that once were mine ; 
If loving thee be slavery, 

O grant I never may be free; 

But weave once more thy magic spell, 
And take my hand, sweet Christabel. 
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